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HEYFORD FREE SCHOOL: EARLY RULES. 


Betow are the ‘‘School Orders” of the 
Heyford Free School, as they appear in an 
old folio which was written by Mr. William 
Taylor, cire. 1724. He was (see Baker's 
‘Northamptonshire,’ p. 192) 

“son of the rev. George Taylor, rector of Keston 
in Kent, many years master of the free school here 
{Heyford], was employed by Mr. Bridges; and sub- 
aay. during the editorship of Dr. Samuel 
Jebb, entered into a similar engagement with Gib- 
bons the bookseller, to copy monumental inscrip- 
tions and collect local information for the intended 
history of the county. His correspondence on the 
subject from the year 1718 to 1739, in which he bears 
the warmest testimony to the liberal and honorable 
conduct of Mr. Bridges towards him, and bitterly 


complains, apparently with too much reason, of the | 


inadequate compensation he received from the 
London bookseller, has lately come into my posses- 
sion ; and a selection of the most inteoustinn letteve 
will probably be introduced into a retrospective 
view of the labors of my predecessors, in the intro- 
ductory portion of the present work. He lived to 
an advanced age in a state of abject poverty, and 
— buried here (Heyford, co. Northampton] 1 July, 
dak. 


His baptism is recorded in the Keston register 
on 11 June, 1695. 

I may add that Mr. William Taylor was a 
most industrious man with the pen. I have 


in my possession three of his MSS. in folio, 
bound in vellum. They are written most 
beautifully, and look more like engrossing 
than ordinary writing. In these volumes 
(and they are the only three extant, although 
he wrote about a dozen or more of them) he 
has copied many notes, deeds, &c., of local 
interest. I have also two volumes of his 
father’s sermons copied by him. The two 
volumes embrace about 1,000 pages and con- 
tain about 100 or more sermons. 

The ‘ Leges Scholastic ’ may interest some 
who have studied the advance of education 
in this country. As master of the Free 
| School at Heyford Taylor apparently, from 
|letters which are copied into one of these 
| folios, fell out with the powers that be, and 
among these letters are some to the then 

Lord Bishop of Peterborough asking his in- 
| tervention. These orders are dated 1724. 


| Hryrorp FREE Scnoo.. 
School Orders. 
| The Laws or Orders of the said Free School were 
| engrossed on Parchment & putt into a Frame & 
| hung up for the Perusall of Every Boy belonging to 
the School. 
Leges Scholastic 
sive, 
| Monita Pwedagogica. 
| Articles. 

1. Imprimis, Whatsoever Boy comes to School 
past 7 o’ th’ Clock In the Morning In Summer time, 
and past 8 o’ th’ Clock In y® Winter time [without 
Shewing good reason] Shall receive 3 Lashes. 

2. Item, Whosoever absents himself from School, 
Either by Truantry, by trying to stay at home, or 
otherwise; Shall incurr his Master’s highest dis- 
pleasure, Suffer the hissing and Scofting of y* whole 
School, Tarry behind the Rest one hour at Night 
for a week, and besides fas a suitable Reward for 
his ] shall suffer 12 Lashes. 

3. Item, Whatsoever Boy shall at any time 
Curse, Swear, or take the Lord’s Name in vain, 
Shall assuredly suffer for such offence 15 Lashes. 

4. Item, What Boy soever addicts himself to 
Obscene Talking or foolish Jesting, shall Suffer for 
each such Transgression. 

5. Item, What Boy soever absents himself from 
the Service of Almighty God on the Sabbath day, 
}and spends that Day in a wicked man’er In playing 
| & running about, Shall receive 20 Lashes. 

6. Item, Whosoever steals from or defrauds his 
School-fellow of Ink, Pens, Paper, Quills, or any 
Other Thing Whatsoever, Shai certainly, when 
found out and detected, receive 9 Lashes. 

7. Item, Whosoever tells tales, Or divulves _ 
What is transacted in School, On any acco‘ what- 
ever, shall receive 8 Lashes. 

8. Item, What Boy soever Loiters in the Way, 
Either in Coming to Or Going from School, Shall 
suffer for each Offence 4 Lashes. 

9. Item, What Boy soever is catch’d in telling 
a Lye, Upon any Account whatever, shall receive 
7 Lashes. 

10. Item, Whosoever is found Deficient in point 
of Manners (viz) In not putting off his hatt, and 
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demeaning himself Orderly and Schollar-like On all 
Occasions, Shall suffer 5 Lashes. 

ll. Item, Whosoever strikes, challenges, or quar- 
rells with Any of his Schoolfellows at any time or 
in any place, Shall [after due Examinacon thereof 
had] surely receive 8 Lashes. 

12. Item, Whosoever is found Guilty of a small 
Fault Three Times together, and instead of amend- 
ing Behaves himself stubbornly and contumaciously, 
Shall receive 9 Lashes. 

13. Item, Whatsoever Boy is found Five times 
successively In the Monitor’s Bill (tho’ but for petty 
faults) Shall suffer 3 Lashes. 

14. Item, Whatsvever Monitor is found Negligent 
and Remiss In the discharge of his Duty and Oftice, 
Shall receive 10 Lashes. 

15. Item, What Boy soever omitts the doing of 
his Exercise at Night, without Good reason can be 
given, shall suffer 5 Lashes. 


16. Item, What Boy soever performs not his | names and the names in the ol 


Exercise appointed in the holy-days, Shall on his 
return to Nchool receive 10 Lashes. 

17. Item, What Boy soever in Buying or Selling 
In or out of School shall fraudulently cheat or 
impose On his schoolfellows or Any Other, shall on 
due conviccon receive 9 Lashes. 

18. Lastly and to conclude, Whatsoever Boy finds 
or knows his Schoolfellows To be guilty of the 
Breach of any One of These Articles [or any other 
Misdemenour, which is contrary to good discipline 
& the known orders of y° School ] and does not give 
the Weekly Observator timely Information Who is 
presently to acquaint the Master therewith; But 
connives at the s' Delinquent, Shall (if found out) 
assuredly suffer for the Other, whom he foolishly 
spar’d, and receive Without y® benetitt of Clergy 
15 Lashes. 

Nisi exequantur, pereunt Leges. 


H. H. CrRawtey. 
Stowe-Nine-Churches, Weedon. 


MERCIAN ORIGINS. 
(Concluded from p. 3.) 


Ose district remains—-that of the Pec 
setna dwelling in our Derbyshire. The 
‘Tribal Hidage’ shows that these people were 
distinct from the Mercians proper, just as 
the Gyrwas were. They may have come 
from the north-east through Doncaster and 
Sheftield, or along the Trent Valley ; or it is 
just possible that they were an offshoot of 
the West Saxon settlements along the Severn. 
The hills provided them with a boundary on 
the north and west, while on the east the 
great forest of Sherwood (does this mean 
Division Wood?) would cut them off from 
the people of Nottingham. 

Thus the limits of the states bordering 
Mercia have been roughly traced ; they con- 
firm the conclusions derived from Bede’s 
statement about the Northern and Southern 
Mercians, and show how small was the area 
these occupied before the rise of Penda. The 
doubtful districts are Derbyshire and Staf- 
fordshire, with parts of Cheshire and Shrop- 


shire ; and in the south Surrey. The latter 
seems to have been originally Kentish, but 
early conquered by the West Saxons (‘Chron.,’ 
568), and then practically annexed by the 
Mercians ; while, ecclesiastically, it was at 
first by turns attached to the South Saxon or 
Winchester diocese, finally adhering to the 
latter, from which it may be concluded that, 
whatever their political fate, the people were 
in the main West Saxon. 

In course of time many of these difficulties 


may be cleared away by the patient efforts 
of students. each pursuing the portion of the 
inquiry he finds congenial. Dialect and folk- 
lore, with such customs as borough English, 
the physical peculiarities of the people, place- 
pedigrees of 
the kings, and church dedications may all 
contribute. In the last-named branch of the 
inquiry we have St. Chad in Lichfield diocese, 
St. Edmund in East Anglia, and St. Botolph 
in the Fen country. The Fenmen also seem 
to have had a devotion to St. Andrew ; and 
St. Helen is popular within the York sphere 
of influence. Enavonuen have yet to be 
ye investigated and classified. It may 
e found that such names as Stoke and Stow 
have a bearing on the settlement of England ; 
for instance, the Stokes appear most numerous 
in the south, and ond north on the lines 
of the West Saxon advance; yet there do 
not seem to be any in the Isle of Wight or 
in the Jutish district of Hampshire. and 
there is but one in Kent, by the mouth of 
the Medway, where it may represent an 
East Saxon ry In place-names there is 
a distinction to be made between personal 
or family names and tribal names: the 
former are naturally attached to the home- 
stead or group of homesteads where the person 
or family dwelt, but the latter belong to a 
whole district, and when found attached to 
a single township it is reasonable to assume 
that this township was either just on the 
boundary of the tribal district or quite out- 
side it. For example, a Kentish Town in the 
middle of Kent would be an anomaly, there 
would be no distinctiveness about it ; but in 
London it would be appropriate for a settle- 
ment of Kentish men, though it appears that 
the London district so called has no con- 
nexion with Kent. Similarly a family name 
like English must have been first given to 
Englishmen living outside their country, and 
the Scotts are border families. 

Il. The expansion of Mercia begins with 
Penda, who “first separated the kingdom of 
Mercia from that of the Northmen” (Nen- 
nius, Appendix). The ‘Chronicle’ gives the 
outline of his career thus :— 
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results in the expansion of the boundaries 
of Mercia to include districts formerly held by 


IX. Jax. 18, 1902.) 


626. Penda succeeded to the kingdom and 
reigned thirty years ; and he was fifty years 


old when he succeeded. (This was the year 
in which Edwin chastised the West Saxons 
for their attempted assassination of him.) 
628. This year Cynegils and Cuichelm fought 
against Penda at Cirencester, and then made 


the West Saxons, Northumbrians, and East 
Anglians ; and the first part of the ‘Tribal 
Hidage’ (excepting the 1,500 hides belonging 
to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight) probably 
shows the extent of the kingdom at Penda’s 


a treaty. | death, while the second part shows that his 

633. This year King Edwin was slain by | overlordship extended over all England south 
Cad walla and Penda at Heathfield, 12 October. | of the Humber. In the latter part of his 
voneed After that went Cadwalla and Penda/ reign he allowed his son Peada to rule over 
and laid waste the whole country of the, the Middle English (Bede, iii. 21), and to 
Northumbrians. (Bede, iii. 1, attributes this | these were probably added the Gyrwas, de- 
wasting of the North to Cadwallon only, and | tached from the East Angles, for the founda- 
he it was who was defeated and slain by | tion of Peterborough is attributed to Peada. 
Oswald in 635 at Denisesburn or Gunna There is no record that Penda conquered the 
Oswald re-established the suzerainty over all | East or South Saxons or Kent; these king- 
England which had been acquired by Edwin.) | doms probably submitted without resistance 

(635. Penda conquered East Anglia. Bede, ‘after the overthrow of Oswald. It seems 
iii. 18.) clear that England south of the Humber had 

642. This year Oswald, King of the North- | had some sort of unity for a long period, for 
umbrians, was slain by Penda and the | Bede in his list of Bretwaldas (ii. 5) says that 
Southumbrians at Masertield on 5 August. | the earlier of them—Ella, Ceawlin, Ethelbert, 
(From this time till his death in 655 Penda | and Redwald—governed this district, Edwin 
had no one south of the Humber who could | being the first to govern north as well as 
resist him.) |south of the Humber; so that Penda’s rule 

645. This year Kenwalk was driven out of | was really a continuation of the old state of 


his (West Saxon) kingdom by King Penda. | 
(He took refuge in East Anglia, where he was 
baptized, and in 648 was restored to his place, 
apparently without war. Bede, iii. 7.) 

654. This year King Anna was slain (by 
Penda, who then ravaged East Anglia for the 
second time. Bede, iii. 18). 

655. This year King Oswy slew King Penda 
at Winwidfield...... and Peada, the son of 
Penda, succeeded to the kingdom of the 
Mercians. 

This last statement proves that Penda was 
by origin King of the Southern Mercians, 
for it was over this part of Mercia that 
Peada was by Oswy allowed to rule (Bede, 
iii. 24). The pedigrees of the kings may 
be cited in confirmation: the men of Lindsey 
had had a line of kings of their own, which 
ceases at the tenth descent from Woden ; the 
Mercian line is quite distinct, and, singularly 
enough, the first who is known to have had 
any kingly rank in England is Creoda, the 
eleventh from Woden, whose remote ancestor 
Offa ruled the Angles before they came over 
to this island. ‘The kingdom therefore to 
which Penda “succeeded” was that of the 
South Mercians, perhaps with the Pec setna 
added ; and with these the North Mercians 
(men of Lindsey and Nottingham) associated 
themselves. The “treaty” of Cirencester 
and the peace with Kenwalk, the great 
victories over Edwin and Oswald, and the 


two invasions of East Anglia would have 


affairs — the most powerful of the princes 
having the overlordship. 

After Oswy’s brief revival—for two or 
three years—of the wider lordship of Edwin 
and Oswald, the youthful Wulfhere (658-675) 
regained the domains which his father Penda 
had governed, and in 661 added the Jutish 
districts of Wightand Hampshire. He seems 
to have pushed the Mercian boundary south- 
wards to the Thames, and to have dedaunt 
further annexations of the West Saxon lands, 
for in the last year of his reign he was fighting 
with Escwin at Beadenhead (Bedwin?). His 
brother and successor Ethelred (675-704) 
managed to maintain the Mercian limits as 
extended, and though greater kings, in Ethel- 
bald and Offa, exercised probably a more 
direct and coercive authority, the boundaries 
remained unaltered. One point about Wulf- 
here's reign may be noticed : he seems to have 
moved his chief residence westward as time 
went on (Beresford’s ‘ Lichfield Diocese,’ p. 28); 
and a similar movement is noticeable in the 
life of his daughter St. Werburgh, for while 
her early associations are with Ely and Wee- 
don, she afterwards founded Hanbury and 
Trentham. Lichfield also became the prin- 
cipal see of Mercia, and Leicester and Lindsey 
occupied subordinate positions. 

Ill. With the growth of Mercia in area 
changes took place in its administration. 
The king associated with himself some ealdor- 
men. These were normally five in number 
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(‘Chron.,’ a. 825), and the arrangement may | district. 4. The Hwiccas had a line of under. | 


be traced back as far as Wulfheres time, if 
the abstract of his charter of 664 given in the 
‘Chronicle’ is trustworthy. There is nothing 
obviously suspicious either in contents or 
signatures, but it does not profess to be an 
exact copy. Here there are five ealdormen 
named as witnessing the endowment of Peter- 
borough—Immine, Edbert, Herefrid, Wilbert, 
and Abon. The first two of these are named 
by Bede (iii. 24) as having, in conjunction with 
a third named Eafa, broken the Northum- 
brian yoke and set Wulfhere on the throne. 
There is an Imingham in Lindsey, so that 
Immine may have been the ealdorman of 
this district, the pa of which were so 
jealous of their freedom that they would 


certainly take their share in the overthrow | 


of Oswy’s rule (see Bede, iii. 11). At that 
time, then, the Mercians had probably the 
three ealdormen named for the districts of 
the North Mercians, the South Mercians 
(King Peada being dead and leaving no suc- 
cessor), and the Middle Angles, the Gyrwas 
being, perhaps, joined with these last. The 
two other ealdormen would govern the 
annexed districts in the west, the Hwiccas 
and Hecanas. 

1. With respect to the North Mercians, it 
has been stated above that the men of 
Lindsey had traditions of a royal line going 
back to Woden. When Paulinus visited the dis- 
trict (c. 628 ; Bede, ii. 16) Blecca was the prin- 
cipal man there. In 702‘ Kenred succeeded to 
the kingdom of the Southumbrians,” becoming 
King of Mercia in 704. 2. The South Mer- 
cians provided the king for the whole, and 
therefore would have no special ealdorman, 
except in such an interregnum as that 
between Peada’s death and Wulfhere’s 
successful insurrection. But on the east they 
had the Gyrwas, who, under the old East 
Anglian rule, had an ealdorman (of the South 
Gyrwas), and this ruler may have continued 
for a time until the Gyrwas were thoroughly 
merged in the general body of Mercians. 
Tonbert, the husband of St. Etheldreda, died 
in 653, and was succeeded by the young son 
(Ethelwald) of some unnamed chieftain, 
whose widow Siwara was actually governing 
in 654, when St. Botolph’s story mentions 
her. When the King of Mercia became more 
absorbed in the western portion of his 
dominions, an ealdorman would be found 
necessary for the eastern half. 3. The Middle 
Angles were assigned to Peada by his father 
Penda, and Beortwald, son of Wulfhere, may 
have had a similar position under his uncle 
Ethelred. Later Dudda, father of St. Fride- 
swide, occurs as under-king in the Oxford 


kings, whose names are preserved in the! 
Worcester charters. Often there seem to / 
have been two rulers at once, a chief and an 
assistant. Among the names are Osric (676), 
Oshere (680), the brothers Osric and Oswald 
(681), Ethelweard, son of Oshere (706), Ean- 
bert (757), Uhtred and Aldred, his brothers 
(767), Ethelmund (800). 5. The Hecanas had 
Merewald, brother of Wulfhere, as_ their 
under-king for a time. 

This distribution of authority in the secular 
sphere may be compared with the eccle- 
slastical arrangements sanctioned by arch- 
bishop and king in 679 (Florence of Worcester, 
Appendix) :— 


Bp. of Lichfield. 
Ealdorman of N. Mercians ...... » Lindsey (or 
Sidnaceaster), 
S. Mercians (Gyrwas) ,, Leicester. 
Middle Angles......... ,, Dorchester. 


The bishopric of Dorchester did not continue, 
being merged in Leicester, the three origin- 
ally distinct countries of the South Mercians, 
Gyrwas, and Middle Angles becoming a 
united whole, though they appear to have 
retained the double ealdormanship. 

IV. The Lindsey bishopric.—It is well 
known that not only Yorkshire, but Notting- 
hamshire also belonged to the diocese of York, 
and that when it was, after the Conquest, 
wroposed to transfer the Midland see of 

Jorchester (representing the older Leicester) 
to Lincoln, the Archbishop of York objected, 
on the ground that Lindsey was in his 
diocese. Thus it might be argued that 
originally Lindsey and Heth feld land, iden- 
tified above as the country of Bede’s Northern 
Mercians, originally belonged to Northum- 
bria, York being certainly within the bounds 
of the latter country. Yet it is quite clear 
not only that the men of Lindsey were not 
Northumbrians politically, but that Notting- 
hamshire was Mercian. Was, then, the diocese 
of York from the beginning a composite one, 
partly Mercian and partly Northumbrian! 
This seems unlikely in itself ; for it would be 
extremely diflicult for a bishop to administer 
a district lying in the territories of two 
independent kings who from time to time 
made war on each other. It is better, there- 
fore, to take the only alternative, and define 
the old diocese of Lindsey as comprising the 
Lindsey, Hatfield (this extending over all 
Nottinghamshire), and Elmet of the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage.’ Thus it would be entirely Mercian, 
and York entirely Northumbrian. This theory 
seems confirmed by the story of St. Wilfrid. 
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“under. - 
inthe ' When exiled from his own sees of York and | remember that some few years ago, when the 
rem t0' Hexham he found a refuge in Mercia, and | statue referred to was so begrimed with the 
and an for a time (692-705) administered the diocese | dirt of generations that doubts were felt as 
ic (676), of Leicester. Had York been a composite | to whom it was intended to represent, some 
Oswald diocese he might have continued to govern | discussion was raised on the point, but—not 
), Ean- the Mercian portion after being expelled | being in a position to refer to your General 
rothers from Northumbria, but there is no hint of | Indexes—I cannot call to mind whether the 
as had anything of the sort. It may be objected | discussion was carried on in your columns 
} their that, “in the opinion of Bishop Stubbs,’ the/or in the local newspapers published in 
small archdeaconry of Stow, lying between | St. Heliers. At all events, the statue about 
secular the Ancholme and the Trent, represents the | that date was thoroughly cleaned, and it was 
eccle- original diocese of Lindsey (Venables and | then made out to be a statue of George IL., 
y arch-' Perry, ‘Lincoln Diocese,’ p. 7). This, how-| but I am not able to say what the favour 
cester, ever, must have been a mere ofiter dictum | was which that king ha conferred on the 
of that great scholar, for it is a singular fact | islanders in return for which this statue was 

eld. that the places Bede mentions as lying in | erected. 
(or Lindsey are outside the limits of this arch-| In an account of St. Heliers by M. de la 
easter). deaconry — Bardney, Partney, Barrow-on- | Croix, published in Jersey by Richard Gosset 
a Humber, and Lincoln itself (CH. KE, ii. 16; in 1845, on pp. 11-12 of No. 1, we may read 
~~ iii. 11; iv. 3). Then, as Lindsey had its first |(I condense the French) that between the 
a separate bishop from Northumbria, during a | west gable of the Royal Court-house and the 
, brief period of conquest (Bede, iv. 12), so it | house known under the name of “ L’Hotel de 
tinue, ig not difficult to imagine that on the de- |] Union” there existed in old times a narrow 
rigin- struction of the bishopric about 860, as a/ passage (ruelle), which afforded a communica- 
rcians, result of the Danish invasions, the administra- | tion from what is now called Hill Street to 
ing a tion of Church affairs, so far as anything of | the market-place. The soil of this passage 
) have the kind was possible, would fall to the arch- | —subject to the above public right of way 
bishops of York as being close at hand. From |—belonged to a certain Mr. Gosset. We 
; well 950 to 1000 the title was revived by the} further learn that about the year 1750 the 
tting- bishops of Leicester or Dorchester, but “all | Royal Court-house was being rebuilt. I will 
York, real episcopal power had ceased long before, now carry on this story in somewhat fuller 
quest, and the very name was soon to pass away ” | detail than as here set out by recalling what 
ee of (Venables and Perry, p. 33). From a remark | I read of it a few years ago in another work, 
ester) in the work cited (p. 51), it may be con-| by the same author, I think, and of about 
ected, jectured that the archdeaconry of Stow is| the same date (1845). Mr. Gosset was some 
n_ his really a fragment of the archdeaconry of the | sort of a builder or contractor, and when he 
that West Riding, which would in turn indicate} happened to be in Plymouth a few years 
iden- that its small district had formed part of | before—say in 1745 or thereabouts—a priva- 
thern the Heth feld land of the ‘ Tribal Hidage,’ the | teer brought in a Spanish ship captured in 
thum- eastern limit being not the Trent, but the|the Mediterranean. Among the  miscel- 
ounds Ancholme. laneous goods which made up the cargo of 
clear The see was at Sidnaceaster. If this be| this prize was an old statue, supposed to 
€ not Stow, it would be a convenient centre for the | date from Roman times, and Foe sm repre- 
tting- diocese, as would Retford also. It is curious | senting an emperor. At the auction of the 
locese that old Roman stations or chesters should | cargo which followed Mr. Gosset, probably 
B one, have been so commonly adopted as episcopal | for a mere trifle, bought this statue, oo | 
rian | sees—Canterbury, Rochester, London, Win- | carrying it to Jersey, stored it in his builder’s 
Id be chester, Dorchester, Leicester, York, Wor- oo The States of Jersey, having in 1750 
ister cester, Exeter ; and Lichfield has a Chester- | nearly finished their court-house, seem to have 
two field close at hand. Some of these also were| thought that some embellishment of the 
time | border cities, as London and York, so that a| ground in front would be desirable, and no 
here- central situation was not a primary requisite. | embellishmentcould be more appropriate than 
lefine | : that of their reigning sovereign. By good 
g the | luck also at about this date Mr. Gosset, 
r all Sr. Hetiers.—In Black’s ‘Guide to the| wishing much to enlarge his own premises, 
ribal Channel Islands,’ eighth edition, 1896, pp. 6-7,| which could only be done by stopping up 
cian, wefind these words: “ Royal Square,originally | the narrow passage, applied to the States 
eory the market-place. The market cross used to | for their assent, and as a result—I condense 
lfrid. stand where we see now that odd, gilt statue | again now from M. de la Croix’s pages—the 
' of George IL, erected in July, 1751.” I|States gave the required permission in 
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exchange for that statue. The statue was 
then gilt, and on 9 July, 1751, having been 
baptized with the title of George if, was 
unveiled and inaugurated with all possible 
ceremonial. A representative company of 
each division of the island militia and of the 
garrison, and all the civil authorities in due 
form, were present, and Mr. Charles Marett, 
Deputy Viscount, having mounted the 
pedestal whence public notifications are 
usually made, and which for that occasion 
was dressed with carpets, declared that the 
aforesaid statue had been set up in honour 
of his Majesty King George II. Three 
rounds of cheering followed this declaration, 
and at the signal given by the hoisting of a 
flag on the steeple of the town church the 
garrison of Elizabeth Castle three times 
saluted with seven guns, each round of seven 
guns being followed by a small-arms volley 
on the part of the troops in the Royal 
Square. Then wine was brought to the 
vicinity of the statue, and his Majesty’s 


many Vine Streets in this country, that wine 
was formerly made in England from grapes 
grown out of doors, to the following passage 
on p. 38 of M. de la Croix’s book. The 
houses in St. Heliers, 

“for the most part covered with thatch, were 
tapestried externally with trellis-work, over which 
|a vine spread itself. People were so fond of the 
vine, and the habit of cultivating it was so general, 
that the street which starts from ‘ Royal Square’ 
and terminates at the ‘little Douet’ is called Vine 
Street to this day” (1845). 

H. G. K. 


Tue Source or tue “Seven Aces.”—The 
Variorum editor of ‘As You Like It’ cites 
numerous allusions to the idea that ‘* All the 
world’s a stage,” &c.; but. apparently, Dr. 
Furness has overlooked in- 
debtedness to Lodge, from whom the drama- 


tist appears to have borrowed. Lodge 
attributes the allusion to Plutarch, an 
authority not mentioned heretofore by 


commentators. In ‘A Margarite of America,’ 


health was drunk by the civil and military | 
officials. After these ceremonies the mace, | 
the emblem of the authority wielded by the 
States, was taken back in charge of the| 
proper officials, and with a very solemn and 
dignified escort, to the place where it was 
usual to keep it ; and refreshments were sup- 
plied to the soldiers, some being detained 
to serve as guard of honour to General Hurst, 
the Governor-in-Chief, who was expected to 
arrive that day. However, when the tide 
turned, and it was thereby evident that the | 
Governor could not make the port till the | 
morrow, all the rest of the soldiers were 
allowed to go; and in the evening there 
were public fireworks. From the foregoing 
history we may conclude that all parties 
concerned were satisfied: the king with the 
honour, Mr. Gosset by having got his wish 
on easy terms, the States and the Jersey 
public because they felt that they had done 
the right thing at the smallest possible 
outlay, and the soldiers and others who 
took part in the ceremony with the extra 
refreshments and drink. One thing only 
was lacking to fill up the cup of joy—the 
Governor-in-Chief, General Hurst, had not 
been present. Whether he reached the 
island on the next day I do not know, but it 
seems to me highly probable that he also 
may have been satisfied, for to miss his 
tide on 9 July was a way, without offending 
any one, of getting out of a ceremony in 
which he was reluctant to take part. 

Having concluded the account of this| 
incident, I should like to draw the attention | 
of those who infer, from the existence of s0 | 


1596 (p. 91), there is this passage :— 

_*True it is that Plutarch saith (quoth he) that 
life is a stage-play, which even unto the last act 
hath no decorum : life is replenished with al vices, 
and empoverished of all vertue.” 

Here is a description of the lodging of 

Protomachus in the fortress of Arsinous :— 

“About the walles of the chamber in curious 
imagerie were the seven sages of Greece, set forth 


| with their seuerall vertues, eloquently discovered 


in Arabiccke verses: The bed appointed for the 
prince to rest himselfe, was of black Ebonie 
enchased with Rubies, Diamons and Carbuncls, 
made in form of an arch on which by degrees mans 
state from infancie to his olde age was plainly 
depictured, and on the testerne of the bed the 
whole contents of the same most sagelie deciphered 
in these verses :-— 
Heman® Misert® Discursvs. 
O wherof boasteth man, or by what reason 
Is filthy clay so much ambitious ? 
Whose thoughts are vaine, and alter euery season. 
W hose deeds are damned, base, and vitious, 
Who in his cradle by his childish crying, 
Presageth his mishaps and sorrowes nying. 
An infant first from nurces teat he sucketh 
With nutriment corruption of his nature : 
And from the roote of endless errour plucketh 
That taste of sinne that waits on every creature, 
And as his sinewes firme his sunne increaseth 
And but till his death his sorrow never ceaseth. 
In riper years when youthly courage raineth, 
A winters blast of fortunes lowring changes, 
A flattering hope wherein no trust remaineth, 
A fleeting love his forward ioy estranges : 
Atchive he wealth, with wasteful wo he bought it, 
Let substance faile, he grieues, and yet he sought 
it. 
In staied yeares whenas he seekes the gleaning : 
Of those his times in studious Artes bestowed, 
In summe, he oft misconstrueth wise-mens mean: 
ings. 
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Soiling the spring from whence his science flowed, 
In all he gaines by perfect iudgement gained, 
A hate of life that hath so long remained. 


From height of throne to abiect wretchednesse, 

From woonderous skil to seruile ignorance ; 

From court to cart, from rich to recklessnesse 

The ioyes of his life have no continuance : 

The king, the caitife wretch, the lay, the learned, 

Their crowns, woes, wants and wits with griefe 
have erned. 

The Iudgement seate hath brawles, honour is hated, 

The soldiers life is a dayly thrall to danger, 

The merchants bag by tempest is abated 

His purse still serves for prey to every stranger, 

The scholler with his knowledge learns repent, 

Thus each estate in life hath discontent. 

And in these trades and choice estates of living, 

Youth steales on manly state, and it on age, 

Andage with weakned limmes, and mind misgiving, 

With trembling tongue repenteth youthly rage, 

And ere he full hath learnd his life to governe, 

He dies, and dying doth to dust returne. 


There are four more verses in similar 
vein, but enough have been quoted to show 
the striking similarity of treatment. 

Cuas. A. Herpicn. 

New York. 


“Two BLADES OF GRASSs.”—The Week-End 
of 11 January ascribes to either Adam Smith 
or Bentham the well-known observation of 
the king in ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ that “he 
who makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before is a benefactor of his 
race.” This was, in fact, “chaff” of the 
platitudes of the king’s speeches. 


AMBERLEY, Sussrkx.—I do not know whether 
the following has ever been communicated to 
‘N. & Q.’ In the chancel of Amberley 
Church are two memorial tablets: on the 
left, that of John Hanley, vicar of Amberley- 
cum-Houghton for forty-five years, who died 
20 February, 1840, aged eighty-two years ; 
on the right, that of George Arthur Clarkson, 
who was vicar for fifty-seven years, and died 
18 July, 1897, aged eighty-two years. So 
from 1795 until 1897 this parish had only two 
incumbents. Dr V. Payen-PAYNE. 


“La Impérta.” (See §. viii. 455.) 
—At this reference your reviewer suggests a 
source from which Balzac may have taken 
“La Belle Impéria.” It has always seemed 
to me that he may have been indebted to 
‘Le Moyen de Parvenir, section — 


THe SMALLest CuurcH Encianp.—I 


see in the daily papers that the Bishop of 
Carlisle said recently that he believed the 
church at Wasthead to be the smallest in 


England. More than twenty years ago, when 
I was there, the incumbent said to me, “ Here 
you have the deepest lake—Wastwater ; the 
highest hill—Scafell ; and the smallest church 
— Wasthead—in England.” 

ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


[See 6" S. vi. 514; vii. 392, 434, 472; viii. 74.] 


CowPER AND THE ‘Times.’ — In_ turning 
over recently some old numbers of the 7'imes 
I came across, in the issue of 15 June, 1789, 
an apparently original contribution by Wil- 
liam Cowper, ‘The Queen’s Visit to London 
on the 17th March, 1789,’ consisting of nine- 
teen four-line verses. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


Qurrics. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Rev. AntHony Warton, 1657.—In 1856 a 
query was inserted concerning the above. 
About three years ago you repeated it for 
me. I have found his will in the P.C.C., 1661. 
He died at Breamore, Hants, where he went 
in 1626. How can I prove or disprove his 
identity with Anthony Wharton, at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 1596, aged thirteen, from 
Lancashire? The Breamore Warton was 
ordained by the Bishop of London in 1607/8, 
and I am trying to trace him between that 
date and 1626. Any clue to the burial- 
place of his descendant Joseph Warton, R.N., 
born 1780, at Tunworth, Hants (in the ‘ Navy 
List’ up to 1863), will oblige. A. C. H. 


A Line or Browntnc.—In the second verse 
of the ‘ Epilogue’ to ‘Asolando’ there is a 
passage which seems to run entirely out of 
connexion with the general train of thought 
this poem conveys. Will some experienced 
traveller in Browning kindly enlighten me 
as to the relation of this line with the pre- 
ceding ones, and tell me how it fails to 
contradict those which follow ?7— 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel— 


Being—who? 
‘ L. K. 


Epwarps, or Eectwysttan.—Can 
any one give me a complete list of the bridges 
built by this Welsh farmer-builderand hissons? 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ ascribes to William 
Edwards a bridge over the Taff, three over 
the Towy, the Usk bridge, Bettws and Llan- 
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dovery bridges in Carmarthenshire, Aberavon 
bridge in Glamorganshire, and Glasbury 
bridge in Brecknockshire ; and to his son 
David Llandilo bridge over the Towy and 
Newport bridge over the Usk. Two other 
sons were also builders. Did any of them 
build or design any bridges not in Wales ? 
S. W. R. 
Tuomas Maurice, 1754-1824.—Will some 
one who has access to Maurice’s *‘ Memoirs’ 
very kindly tell me whether the author of 
‘Indian Antiquities’ was ever at Harrow 
School? He refers apparently to the demo- 
cratic spirit which prevailed thereat under 
Dr. Sumner, and the ‘D.N.B. says he 
devoted himself to classics under the tuition 
of Dr. Samuel Parr at Stanmore. 
A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


ConFessIonaLs.—In the Roman Catholic 
Church in Libau I notice that the con- 
fessionals are quite open, there being a seat 
for the priest with a wooden grating on either 
side, but the front is open, and the penitent 
must be in full view of any one in the church. 
A lady informs me that she has seen penitents 
kneeling at the chancel step while the priest 
sat within the rails. Is this at all usual, or 
is ita Polish custom? I understand that the 
sermon is preached in Polish one Sunday, 
Russian the next, and Lettish the next, but 
that the majority of the congregation are 
Poles. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemansheim, Libau, Russia. 

**Miscarer-Nicut.”—What is the origin of 
this term for the eve of Gunpowder Plot? 
After dark on 4 November of last year a 
maid from my house (near Bramley, Leeds) 
was in Kirkstall, when she was set upon by a 
number of small boys armed with sticks. She 
alleges that they struck her pretty sharply, 
and that to her remonstrances they merely 
said: “Oh, it’s ahl reight, missis, it’s * mis- 
chief-neight,’ doan’t you knoa?” Are such 
forms of assault and battery on the night 
before “ the Fifth” purely local? 

DowNHAULER. 

Leeds. 

Tue Eartu Moruer.—Under St. Walburga 
(25 February), Baring-Gould says :— 

“There can be no doubt that S. Walburga has 
inherited the symbols and much of the cultus 


anciently devoted to Walborg, or Walburg, the | 


Earth Mother. 
Where shall I find particulars of this Walborg 
cultus ? PRESBYTER. 


(We find nothing directly acing on this point in 
either Grimm's ‘ Teutonic Mytholo 
*Golden Bough.’ 


gy’ or Frazer's 


‘Roprnson Crusog.—I should be much 
pleased to correspond with any one interested 
in the early editions of this work, in which I 
have observed several curious discrepancies— 
e.g., in the preface to the first edition it reads 

'“*because all such things are dispatch’d,” 
instead of “disputed,” as in later editions 
Also in the fifth edition, 1720 (which I have), 
the frontispiece, though similar, is not exactly 
the same. Will any one having an early 
edition kindly communicate with 

Wm. A. CLARKE. 
1, Warnborough Road, Oxford. 


| Muntarure or Cot. Geo. FLeEerwoop.—In 
‘looking through some Fleetwood wills, I 
| came across that of John Fleetwood, citizen 
| and glass seller, of London (Ludgate Hill ?), 
| proved 17 January, 1760, by John Fleetwood, 
son of his late brother Robert, sole executor. 
There is a bequest to his niece Jane Fenton, 
widow, of 50/., 

**in case she gives my executor hereinafter named 
Within one month after my decease the picture for 
a watch of my late grandfather Colonel George 
_ deceased, otherwise the said legacy of 


to sink into the residuary estate. 

Can any of your readers inform me who the 
Col. Geo. Fleetwood alluded to was? I have 
seen the engraving at the British Museum of 
a miniature of the regicide, and also the 
original thereof, painted by Samuel Cooper, 
now in the possession of Mr. Gery Miiner- 
Gibson-Cullum, F.S.A., and have had indis- 
putable proof that the miniature named in 
the will 1s not the one engraved. This one 
was left by the regicide to his daugliter Anne, 
in his will, 1651 (this must be the date of the 
will), as follows :— 

“Ido hereby give and bequeath to my daughter 

Anne......and also my Picture set in a gold Box 
enamelled, in lieu whereof I give unto my wife the 
sum of one hundred pounds.” 
By her it was left to her aunt, Mrs. Honoria 
Cradock, by her will proved 1676 (made 1674), 
in the following words: ‘‘Item to my dear 
aunt Mrs. Honoria Cradock | give my Father's 
little Picture.” It remained in the Cradock 
family till, at the death on 22 November, 1772, 
of Thomas Priest, of Gesyngs, Suffolk, who 
married Elizabeth Cradock (she died with- 
out issue), it was sold and purchased by Mrs. 
Ashley Palmer, great -grandaunt of the pre- 
sent possessor. 

The miniature named in the will may be a 


| replica, or it may be the portrait of another 
| George Fleetwood. 


If it be still in existence, 
perhaps the present owner would give in- 
formation as to how it came into his posses- 
sion, and a pedigree of the branch of the 
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| 
family. Was the Ludgate Hill family related 
to Robert Fleetwood of Abchurch Lane, will 
proved 6 February, 1790; and was either 
connected with a family of the same name 
settled in Clerkenwell ? 

Is there any record of the regicide’s death, 
which is supposed to haveoccurred in America, 
and is his will printed in any publication? 
He must not be confused with George (brother 
of Charles, Cromwell's son-in-law), who was 
made a Swedish baron, and was present at 
the battle of Lutzen. R. W. B. 


Aw Otp Cuarm.—The editor of the Chemist 
and Druggist sends me some slips of parch- 
ment (seven in number), evidently of great 
age, being much worn and disfigured, which 
were found recently in an old hall near 
Bradford, and had been sent to him by a 
firm of chemists in that town as old medical 
prescriptions. Each of the slips bears the 
same inscription, but on none of them is it 
legible throughout, and it is only by com- 
parison of one with another that I have been | 
able to read the whole. Possibly, as it is, 
I have misread a letter here and there, but 
my reading is certainly substantially correct. | 
The dots represent crosses :— 

Aon . hora . Cammall... 

Naadgrass . Dyradgrass .. . 

Arassund . yo . Sigrged... | 

dayniss . Tetragrammaton E 

Inurmed E Soleysicke.. . 

domend . Ame . dias . hora. . M 

Fiat. | 

That this formula is magical in character | 
there can, I suppose, be no doubt. The word | 
Tetragrammaton probably gives the key to 
the whole, but it does not enable me to 
unlock the mystery. The writer of the article 
on ‘Witchcraft’ in‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ | 
states that when the Earl of Gowrie was 
slain (at Perth in 1600) he was wearing an 
amulet inscribed with this word, which kept 
his body from bleeding “even when dead.” | 
This is probably as true as the kindred | 
superstition that the word Abracadabra— | 
which is, according to a quotation in the | 
‘H.E.D.,’ of somewhat similar import—when 
written in the form of a triangle and worn 
round the neck, is a preventive of ague. The 
Bradford charm, if it is one, is the most 
elaborate that I have seen, and is worthy of 
a place in ‘N. & Q.’ B. 

P.S.—A friend versed in such matters tells 
me the handwriting on these slips is 
apparently the legal hand of George IIL.’s 
time, and adds: “It is interesting that a 
whole batch of charms should have been 
made at so late a date.” The person who 


found them says they are three hundred | 


| of them? 


years old. I should say the formula is a 
good deal older than that. 


KitTeNs Usep As Cuarms.—The following 


\is an extract from a letter which I lately 


received. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ throw 
light on the matter? 

* A friend of some friends of mine was an army 
surgeon during the Crimean war. Once, when he 
with others was picking up the wounded after an 
engagement, he stooped over a Cossack who was 
dying, in order to help him, and the wounded man 
yut his hand into his coat and brought out a white 
sitten. The doctor brought it to England, and my 
friends used to go to see it and its children. Now 
for the point—the Cossacks took kittens into the 
battletield as charms. Can you explain this?” 
The story of a dying Cossack giving to an 
Englishman the kitten he had taken into 
battle is familiar to me, but I never before 
heard that the animal was carried as a 
charm. M., P. 


Picror1aL GRaAMMAR.—Can any one tell me 
the name of the artist who drew the quaint 
woodcut illustrations to B. Steill’s ‘ Pictorial 
Grammar for Children,’ published at 20, 
Paternoster Row, in 1844? They are much 
in the style of Cruikshank. OweEN. 


“ Fuirrines.”—This term, I am informed, is 


‘applied to gatherings in Ireland at Easter 


for the purpose of hiring farm servants, of a 
similar character to our old “mops.” Can 


/any one tell me where I can find an account 


AYEAHR. 


Herrick: SILver-PENCE.—The following 
lines occur in ‘ Oberon’s Palace’ of Herrick’s 
‘Hesperides,’ and I shall be glad to have 

hem explained :— 
And these among 
Those silver-pence, that cut the tongue 
Of the red infant, neatly hung. 
The decorations, or curiosities, on the walls 
of a room are referred to. H. P. L. 

Epwarp Lege, APpoTHECARY, OF STEPNEY, in 
1710, entered into a bond (Add. MS. 22,230, 
fo. 63, Brit. Mus.) bearing a seal engraved 
with a fesse between three crescents. Can 
any reader give particulars as to descent, 
dates of birth and marriage, or information 
as to his right to use the above arms? He 
is conjectured to have been born c. 1670-80 
near Doncaster, and married a Rebecca Wood- 
fine. Another Edward Lee, a nephew, carried 
on the practice after his uncle’s death in 1756. 
A history of the Lee-Jortin family was pub- 
lished. Can any reader tel] me where a copy 
can be seen! Henry J. LEE. 

168, Finborough Road, 8.W. 
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Beglies. 


ROBERT SHIRLEY. 
(9 viii. 244, 433.) 

Ir should be noted that the Wiston branch 
of the Shirley family always spelt the name 
Sherley. The founder of the Wiston family 
was Ralph, the only son of Ralph Shirley, 
of Ettington and Shirley, by Elizabeth his 
second wife, daughter of Sir John Blount 
and sister of Walter, Lord Montjoy. He 
succeeded to the family property in Sussex 
and Buckinghamshire on the death of his 
father in 1466. These estates had been in- 
herited by the Shirleys by their descent from 
the noble house of Braose of Bramber, by 
the marriage of Sir Hugh Shirley, great- 
grandfather of Ralph, with Beatrix, sister 
and sole heir of Sir John de Braose, Knt., of 
the younger branch of the baronial house of 
that name, Lords of Bramber and Knep 
Castles in Sussex, and of Brecknock and 
Gower in Wales. 

This Ralph Sherley, of Wiston, &c., was the 
great-grandfather of Sir Thomas, the father 
of the three celebrated ‘‘Sherley brothers,” 
of whom Sir Robert was the youngest. The 
late Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, of Ettington 
(which was bequeathed by the first Earl 
Ferrers to his eldest son by his second wife 
and his heirs in 1717), wrote a memoir, ‘The 
Sherley Brothers,’ which was published for 
the Roxburghe Club in 1848. On p. 59 he 
writes :— 

“The period of R. S.’s marriage is not exactly 
known: it must have taken place previous to 1607, 
as it is recorded in Nixon’s pamphlet of that year, 
tho’ not without considerable exaggerations and 
inventions. The lady was Teresia, the daughter of 
Ismael Khan, a Circassian of noble birth and Chris- 
tian faith. She was, on the authority of her husband, 
related to one of the Circassian wives of King 
Abbas......; according to Nixon two children were 
the issue of this marriage, born in Persia, to one of 
whom the king stood godfather; the same veracious 
author informs us that Shah Abbas was half inclined 
by Sherley’s arguments to embrace the Christian 
faith, ‘To strengthen which hope,’ he adds, ‘ Robert 
Sherley hath also erected there a church called after 
his own name, in which he hath divine service as 
duely read, as here it is on this side the seas.’ ” 

These assertions, Mr. E. P. Shirley adds, 
“are entirely without foundation, and ‘more fit,’ 
as Cartwright writes in 1611, ‘for a stage for the 
common people to wonder at than for any man’s 
private studies.’ Malcolm, vol. i. p. 559, misunder- 
stands this passage and quotes it as an authority 
for the fact of Abbas having stood godfather to 
Sherley’s firstborn.” 

In the same memoir (pp. 78-9) Mr. E. P. 
Shirley states that the firstborn and only son 
was born in the autumn of 1611, and was 


named Henry, after the Prince of Wales, who, 
with the queen, stood sponsor. ; 

Sir Robert’s letter to the prince, asking 
him to be godfather, is preserved in_ the 
Harleian Collection (MS. 7008, 73). Nothing 
is known as to what became of the son, ex- 
cept that he was alive in 1614. 

Sir Robert himself died at Casbin, in Persia, 
13 July, 1628, and after his death his widow 
retired to Rome, whither she transported his 
bones in the year 1658, as appears from a 
Latin inscription on a large slab of marble 
in the church of Santa Maria della Scala in 
that city. From certain papers preserved in 
the convent of that church it appears that 
Lady (Teresia) Sherley survived till the year 
1668, when she died, and was buried in the 
same tomb as her husband ; it is decorated 
with the coat of Shirley, and round it are 
eleven others connected with the family. 

Facsimile copies of the engraving which 
Lapy Russet describes are not uncommon ; 
at any rate, I have purchased some for 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. each. Under the Latin inscription are 
the words: “A Facsimile from the Original : 
Penes Th. Brand Hollis Armig. March J. F. 
Sculp 1789.” 

For further particulars I would refer 
Losuc to ‘Stemmata Sherleiana’ and ‘The 
Sherley Brothers,’ both by Mr. E. P. Shirley ; 
also vol. xi., Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
(May, 1840), and ‘ The Three Brothers,’ by an 
anonymous author, published by Hurst, 
Robinson & Co., ell my 1825; also to the 
various State Calendars, Domestic, Venetian, 
East Indian, &c., and Records of the East India 
Company. 

If there is any special point on which 
Losuc desires information, I should be glad 
to communicate with him privately if he will 
address a letter through the Editor, as I have 
copies of various contemporary accounts by 
Parry, Cartwright, and others. 

C. S. Harris. 


“KATHMATH,” A Prectous Stone (9% §, 
viii. 464).—Perhaps a form of cadimirus, “a 
species of precious stone” (Ducange). This, 
however, takes us no further with the mean- 
ing of the word. Might I suggest that it is 
from katimia for kadimia, the mineral we 
know as cadmium, which the ancients con- 
fused with that which we know as cobalt? 
Cobalt was used to make a blue glass or 
smalt which was used by the ancients for 
enamel. The fine permanent blue pigment 
of the Egyptians is smalt, and doubtless the 
Romans, who were famed enamellers, used the 
same material, and from them the medieval 
workers derived it. “ Kathmath,” therefore, 
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may mean an enamel of preferably a blue 
colour. 

“ Hardillone” is from the French ardillon, 
the tongue of a buckle. The firmaculum was 
probably in two parts, one sewn to each edge 
of the garment. 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 


I cannot at once send Q. V. the meaning of 
“kathmath,” but “ hardillo” is ardillon, 
the iron point which goes through the leather 
strap and holds it in passing through the 
buckle :— 

Femme par homme est enceynte, 
Et de une ceynture est ceynte, 
De la ceynture le pendaunt 
Passe par my le mordaunt 
ueinsy doyt le hardiloun 
Passer par tru de subiloun. 
Gautier de Bibelsworth. 

I quote from M. de Laborde’s ‘ Notice des 

Emaux, &c., Musée du Louvre.’ 


E. F.S. D. 


Lardillon is the tongue of a buckle. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Perostris AND Provemy (9* §. viii. 520).— 
Mr. Lynn, mentioning the connexion between 
the two Egyptian astronomers Petosiris and 
Necepso, writes, following a note in Thomas 
Taylor’s translation of ‘Firmici Thema 
Mundi,’ that “ Necepso, to whom Petosiris 
wrote as being coeval with him, is believed 
to have flourished about the year 800 of 
the Attic era, ze, about the beginning of 
the Olympiads.” Taylor has the authority 
of old Fabricius for this thesis. Allow me 
to call the attention of Mr. Lynn and of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to W. Kroll’s ‘Aus der 
Geschichte der Astrologie,’ in the Veue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klassische Alterthum, &ke., 
8 Oct., 1901 (Leipzig, Teubner). Prof. Kroll, 
of the University of Greifswald, in Prussia, 
is the greatest authority on the history of 
old astronomy, astrology, and magic. He 
asserts that Petosiris and Necepso must have 
lived between 170 and 100 B.c., and advances 
the thesis that Necepso and Petosiris were 
one and the same person. He asks, “ Have, 
indeed, in the year 150 B.c. two good friends, 
one under the mask of Petosiris, the other 
under the mask of Necepso, written astrono- 
mical or astrological works, controlling one 
another so strictly and constantly that no 
contradiction steals in? I think the presump- 
tion is allowed that Petosiris and Necepso 
are identical, and that the man who is at the 


bottom of the two pseudonyms expected to 
recommend his astrological knowlec ge better 
by distributing it between two illustrious 


names.” Indeed, the astrologer of the second 
century before Christ may quite well have 
borrowed the names of old Egyptian kings. 
(Manetho has a king Necepso in the twenty- 
sixth dynasty.) As to the details, I refer to 
the very clever note of Prof. Kroll in the 
Neue Jahrhiicher. Dr. Max Maas. 
Munich, Bav. 


It is difficult to understand why Dryden 
|should have made a change so perversely ; 
but he did not do so because the name could 
not be brought readily into his verse. The 
‘couplet would sound better with the right 
| name in it :— 
No nourishment receives in her disease 
But what the stars and Petosiris please. 
Dryden takes the same liberty in another 
place. In the third pastoral of Virgil he 
| says 
My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies. 
| The name is Galatea in the original. 
E. YARDLEY. 


| Tae West Bourne S. viii. 517).—In my 
article on this subject I wrote, by a slip of 
the pen, that in 1258 the manors of West- 
bourne and Knightsbridge were held by the 
“Dean” and Chapter of Westminster. This, 
of course, should have been the Adbdot and 
Chapter. 
[ avail myself of this opportunity to add to 
the list of valuable laude articles in the 
Builder one which appeared in the issue of 
4 January, entitled ‘Knightsbridge, Ken- 
sington, South Kensington, and Earl's Court, 
1801-1900,’ W. F. Prrpeavx. 


Demon ReEPentant (9" S. viii. 242, 494).— 
Carlyle remarked upon the last stanza of 
this most weird apostrophe (quoted by 
Doar at the latter reference) :— 

‘“* Burns even pities the very de’il, without know- 

ing, I am sure, that my Uncle Toby had_ been 
beforehand there with him. ‘He is the father of 
curses and lies,’ said Dr. Slop, ‘and is cursed and 
damned already.’ ‘I am sorry for it,’ said my 
Uncle Toby.” 
Carlyle adds, while he makes this apt 
quotation from Sterne, “A poet without love 
were a physical and a metaphysical impossi- 
bility ” (‘Poetical Works of Burns,’ London, 
Routledge & Sons, 1885). 


B. D. Mosetey. 


Cuartes Westey, GrorGeE LILLo, AND 
Joun Home (9 S. viii. 402, 492).—In a reply 
/under the above heading Mr. C. LAWRENCE 
| Forp cites—no doubt appropriately—the line 
‘touching the death of Camilla, ‘ neid,’ xi. 
831 :— 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras, 
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It may be not out of place to recall the fact 
that the same idea is expressed, and in pre- 
cisely the same words, regarding the death 
of Turnus, in the last line of the ‘Eneid’; 
and that the same curious conception is pre- 
sented in the description of the death of 
Lausus, although in somewhat different 
terms, in ‘Eneid,’ x. 820 :— 
Tum vita per auras 

Concessit mesta ad Manes, corpusque reliquit. 
Furthermore, it is, perhaps, worth while to 
remember that the idea in question was taken 
by Virgil from Homer, since in ‘Iliad, xvi. 
856, in the account of the death of Patroclus, 
the following lines occur :— 

éx rrapévy “Aiddsde BeBijxer, 
Ov yoowoa, Kai yByv. 
and the same lines are applied to the death 
of Hectur, ‘ Lliad,’ xxii. 362. 

Finally, in the description of the apparition 
of the shade of Patroclus to Achilles, a nearly 
similar sentiment is introduced, although in 
slightly varied terms, * Iliad,’ xxiii. 100 ;— 

WXETO TETPLYyULA, 
PaTRICK MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


A Rime on Epwarp VIL. viii. 445, 
532).—From thirty to thirty-five years ago | 
distinctly remember some of the ecclesiastical 
newspapers alluding to an old rime to the 
effect that 
When Edward the Seventh shall come to reign, 
Edward the Sixth’s Prayer Book shall be used 

again. 

On several occasions I remember hearing 
these or similar words quoted. 
W. G. D. F. 

St. Clement Danes S. vii. 64, 173, 274, 
375; vill. 17, 86, 186, 326, 465)—Mr. Henry 
HARRISON unreservedly condemns the deriva- 
tion of the A.-S. wie from the Latin uicus. I[ 
do not profess to have a very deep knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon etymologies, and in express- 
ing this ** old-fashioned idea” I was merely 
following the lead of Prof. Skeat, who is 
generally supposed to know something about 
these matters, and has more than once laid 
down the proposition to which Mr. Harrison 
objects.* Perhaps, however, like Kluge, he 
**has not devoted enough attention to the 
archeology of the matter and to the lessons 
taught by place-names.” At any rate, the 
younger school of German philologists have 
developed new ideas, and it would be in- 
teresting to learn how they connect wie with 

* See, for instance, ‘The Place-names of Cam- 
bridgeshire,’ 1901, p. 27. 
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wae or wec, weak, from which primd facie it 
would seem, both in meaning and in etymo- 
logy, to be pretty far removed. Perhaps the 
Pan-Germanic idea may be as powerful in 
effecting a revolution in vowel-mutation as it 
is in depriving the countries of Europe of all 
ownership in their national anthems. 

Mr. Harrison points out that “ vicus has 
left a meagre legacy behind it in France and 
South Germany, where Roman influence was 
strongest.” But where do we find traces of 
stratum and castrum in France, Germany, and 
Italy? The places compounded with chdteau 
and castel in France, and castel or castel/o in 
Italy, are all of comparatively recent date, 
and do not equal in antiquity the casters and 
chesters of England. Other Latin words were 
adopted by the Saxons in their local nomen- 
clature, such as port, a town, from portus, 
and camp, a field, from campus. We know 
that views was the usual word in Latin docu- 
ments to express a village or street, and I 
gave some examples in a previous paper 
S. vii. 65). Mr. Harrison can 
stand the Germanic races borrowing a Latin 
word for “a paved road,” but to borrow a 
word for “ vileme ” is, he thinks, a different 
matter. But there are villages and villages. 
The Adm was the first settlement of the family 
or tribe, when huts were “dumped down” with 
no regard to symmetry or order ; the ¢in was 
a collection of cottages within an enclosure ; 
while the wie in all probability consisted of 
the rows of houses which lined a road on 
either side, such as we see to be the case with 
many villages situated on high roads at the 
present day, or, in the case of seaside places, 
those which ran parallel to the shore. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


“Nance Narts”: “Nuspsocks” (9% viii. 
306, 431).—The former of these words appears 
in a form I have not met with elsewhere 
in Prof. Henslowe’s * Medical Works of the 
Fourteenth Century,’ p. 16: “ Pro wrang- 
| noylis in pedibus. Take gandres dryt [?dyrt] 
|and eysil and het it to-gedre and ley. it 

>. 


ther-to.” 


NEWCASTLE (Starrs) Famiies (9 8. viii. 
225, 431).—The family of Colclough or Cole- 
clough seems to have been of considerable 
importance before migrating from Stafford- 
shire to Lreland. As is well known, John 
Colclough was one of the rebel chiefs in 
[reland in 1798, and, after being apprehended 
with his wife and Bb. B. Harvey in one of the 
Saltee Islands, was executed with Harvey at 
Wexford. In tle south-east angle of the 


south aisle of the old parish church of Brere- 
ton, co. Chester, not very far from Newcastle- 
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under-Lyme, Staffordshire, is the monument | generally ascribed to it, viz., temp. Charles i. 
of William Smethwicke of Smethwicke, Esq., as dating from the Restoration of 1660. 


and Frances Coleclough, his wife, who died oe 2 
1 May, 1632, surmounted by their half- figures.| J)ororny CECIL (9"" S. viii. 362, 386, 490, 529). 
On a tablet underneath her effi, ay is the fol- —When I made my inquiry as to the church in 
lowing epitaph :— which the curious epitaph appears I assumed 
‘that it was in Wimbledon Church, but I 
of wished for confirmation. I must refer H. to 
Knight, married to William Dalton’s ‘ Lite of Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount 
Smethwicke aforesaid, and _ Wimbledon,’ vol. ii. p. 363, as authority for 
in wedlocke with him 58 yeares stating that Dorothy Ce cil died unmarried 
a devout and hospitall matron,” in France, and the quotation there from her 
ig will induced me to ask where she was buried. 
and died 1° of May i632. I do not gather from the pedigree of the Earl 
Mors absorpta est in victoria. of Ranfurly in burke’s * Peerage’ that any 
The arms of Smethwicke (a family long member of the family could have a — to 

extinct) were: Or, three crosses patée fitché | Quarter the arms of Cecil. Jos, PHILLIPS 


sable; those of Colclough: Argent, five 
eaglets displayed in cross sable. Smeth- 
wick is a township in the parish of Brereton, 
but the old hall * long since been pulled | 
down. There is a pedigree of the family in 
Ormerod’s ‘History of Cheshire,’ showing 
them to have intermarried with good county | “e families ot Pole and Fortescue. 

families. Joun Prcxrorp, M.A. | 1. Proof that Anthony Fortescue, the rector 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. | of Symondsbury, held that living after Octo- 
" regs | ber, 1562, when Anthony Fortescue, the con- 
CuocoxaTE (9"" §. viii. 160, 201, 488).—An | spirator, was sent to the Tower, is furnished 

early English book on this subject is that by | by the following entry, dated 3 May, 5 Eliz. 

Dr. John Stubbe, scholar, and physician to | (1563), in the ‘Composition Books’ at the 

King Charles IL., called “ The Indian Nectar, | Record Office :— 

or Discourse concerning Chocolata......| Dorset, Symondisborough.—Antonius Fortescue, 

Lond., 1662. Its use was widely spread even | juris civilis bacchalarius, composuit pro pa 

at that time, as the following from p. 2 shows : | rectoriw predict. Extenditur ad xxxvi/i. 3s. 4d. 
“The Northerly tract thereof [of America] prin- IxXxils. Kt remanet clare xxxii//. 11s. 

cipally seems to use the drink called Chocolata, in Novem. 1563, 1° Maij 1564, l° Novem. 1564, 


New Spain, Mexico and the neighbouring Pro- 1° Mai} 1365.) 
vinces......And indeed it hath prodigiously spread Obligantur Johannes Fortescue, magister magne 


itself not only over the West -Indies ; but over garderobe dominw regine, armiger, Nicolaus Payne 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, high and low Ger- de Wallingforde im com. Buck, Level, generosus, et 
many, and England, yea Turkey, and Persia: and Adam Wormall de parochivw Sti Christopheri apud 
hath been recommended by sundry learned Phy- | le Stocks, London.’ 
sicians to the world.” | According to the index to these ‘Composi- 
The author quotes several times from Thomas | tion Books, the next entry therein concern- 
Gage’s ‘Survey of the West Indies,’ the first | ing the rectory of Symondsbury is that which 
edition of which spent in 1648. is dated 5 Nov., 14 Eliz. (157% 2), when William 
. B. Hemmerford, * “clericus,” became rector. Hem- 


In Addie MS. ee Museum) 10,116, merford is not in the list of the rectors of 
being vol. i. of Thomas Rugge’s * Mercurius Symondsbury given in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset.’ 
Politicus Redivivus, 1659-72,’ p. 14, is the Some particulars about him appear in Foster's 
following interesting note :— ‘Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714,’ p. 692, No. 7. His 
“Nov. 1659. Theere ware also att this time a | SUCCes8o% Edmund Hund, who compounded 
Turkish drink to bee sould, almost in eury street, 1G Feb., 26 Eliz. (1583/4), is mentioned by 
called Coffee and another kind of drink called | Hutchins. 

Tee [sic], and also a drink called Chacslate [sie], The style of B.C.L. seems sutlicient proof 
which was a very harty drink.” that Anthony Fortescue, the rector, was the 
This, I presume, refers to the sale in London | W ykehamist, younger brother of (Sir) John 
only. The date of the first introduction of | Fortescue, Keeper of the Great Wardrobe 
chocolate into England (probably from Spain) | and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not, [ think, have been long prior to | (‘D.N.B.” xx. 45). The records of New 
1659—which is, indeed, earlier than that | College, Oxford, show that this Anthony 


ANTHONY ForrescuE (9 §. vii. 327, 435 ; 
viii. 73, 449). — Further search enables me 
to answer both the questions asked by Mr. 
Everitt at the last reference, at the end of 
his valuable notes upon the relations between 
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Fortescue was admitted there as a scholar 
on 9 Nov., 1552, and as a full Fellow two 
years later, and that on 11 May, 1564, Ed- 
ward Capell was admitted scholar in Fortes- 
cue’s place, on account of his absenting him- 
self “ultra tempus in statutis limitatum.” 
It seems reasonable to infer that his absence 
was caused by his attention to his duties as 
parish priest. The theory that he was iden- 
tical with Anthony Fortescue (the husband 
of Katherine Pole) who was convicted of 


treason in February, 1562 3, must be rejected 


as untenable. By the statutes of the college 
(rubric 38) no married man could hold a 
fellowship ; and this is only one out of several 
fatal objections to the theory. It has been 
already pointed out (at the first reference) 
that the conspirator’s marriage with Kathe- 
rine Pole probably took place in 1544. 

2. The style “Sir Anthony Fortescue,” 
when applied to the conspirator, indicates 
neither a knight nor a cleric, but a blunder. 


as “armiger”; but in the ‘Visitations of 
Worcestershire, 1569,’ and the ‘ Visitations of 
Surrey, 1530, 1572, and 1623’ (Harl. Soc. Publ., 
xxvii. 56, xliii. 14), he is called “ Sir Anthony.” 
It is possible, therefore, that he became a 
knight. and that his knighthood has some- 
times been transferred by mistake to the 
conspirator. 

In searching forthemarshal’s patent I found 
another, dated 21 Oct., 38 Henry VIIT. (1546), 
whereby ‘‘ our welbeloved servant Anthony 
Fortescue. one of the gentylmen ushers of 
our chamber,” was licensed to sell and export 
200 dickers of tanned leather hides or their 
value in calf-skin. For his “offences and 
demeryts” this gentlemanly leather-seller 
was a prisoner in the Tower on 29 March, 
1547, when, notwithstanding his imprison- 
ment. his licence was continued for the 
benefit of his assignees and of the “poore 
jentylwoman” his wife. See ‘Acts of Privy 


| Council, N.S., ii. 462. On the question 


In the special commissions, dated 18 and | 


22 Feb., 5 Eliz. (1562/3), for the trial of this 
conspirator and his companions, he is de- 


scribed as “ Anthonius Fortescue, nuper de | 


Lambehethe, in com. Surr., generosus,” and 
it is incredible that he received the honour 
of knighthood after his conviction. The 
proceedings relating to his trial are epito- 
mized in the ‘ Fourth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of Public Records,’ App. IL, p. 263, 
and the original documents are at the Record 
Office, in Baga de Secretis, pouch xl. 

In making the conspirator a knight, as 
also in making him brother of Sir John 
Fortescue, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Lord Clermont merely followed ‘ Biographia | 


Britannica,’ vol. iii. (1750) p. 2002, where it is | 


stated that “the second great misfortune ” of 
Sir John’s family was “the conviction of his 
brother Sir Anthony Fortescue, Knt., for 
high treason.” For this statement ‘ Bio- 
graphia’ cites Camden's ‘ Annals,’ p. 89; but 
Camden neither styles the conspirator a 
knight nor suggests that he was related to 
Sir John Fortescue. ‘ Biographia’ makes a 
further blunder (p. 2003, in notis), which 
Lord Clermont detected (p. 12), by identify- 


ing Sir John’s younger brother also with the | 
Anthony Fortescue who, on the death of Sir | 
“Osburn Ichingham, was appointed to the 


“officium marescalli armatus exercitus sol 


darium et aliorum belligerorum nostrorum in 


regno Hiberniew.” This appointment, under 
which the new marshal was to have 4s. a day 
for his own pay and 9d. sterling for each of 
his thirty-two “ equites,” was made by letters 

tent dated 23 Dec., 38 Henry VIII. (1546). 
In the patent the marshal is described simply 


whether or not he was the future conspirator 
it would be unwise to hazard any guess. 
H. 


“Opour or sanctity” (9 §. viii. 483).— 
This phrase refers to a belief which has pre- 
vailed that the dead bodies of persons who 
were remarkable for the holiness of their lives 
and saintly deaths have emitted a miraculous 
odour of surpassing sweetness—whether im- 
mediately after death or on long-subsequent 
uncovering of their remains. The phrase, 
in English as in other languages, must be 
traceable to a remote period. 

Joun Hopson MatrHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


In an announcement in Faulkner's Dublin 
Journal of the death on 1 March. 1744/5, of 
the Hon. Rose Mapas, widow of Christopher 
Mapas, of Rochestown, and second daughter 
of William, third Viscount Fitzwilliam, of 
Merrion, it is stated that 
“she was endowed with amiable qualities, being 
an extraordinary wife, mother and family woman, 
most pious, truly charitable, and departed this 
life in the Odour of Sanctity.” - 

F. Batt. 


Sr. Kripa (9 S. viii. 324, 487).—Here is 
another theory as to the origin of this name. 
There is, or was, in the island a spring of 
water called Kilder. Now as the name Kilda 
is said to be given to some springs of cold 
water in Iceland, it is not impossible, accord- 
ing toa writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclo- 
yedia’ (1830), that the appellation St. 
Kilda may have originated from the 
abundance of springs in the island. The 
same writer mentions that the religious 
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woman named Kilda, who may perhaps 
have reached this lonely rock and left her 
name attached to it, is mentioned by Bede 
in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ and also by 
Camden ; but he does not say what editions 
he used, and so I have not been able to verify 
his references. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


A SIMILe In ‘Samson Acontstes’ S. vii. 
186, 296, 437).—The comparison of a woman 
in movement with a full-rigged vessel— 

But who is this? what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, &c., 

may be traced back to Aristophanes. In 

‘The Birds,’ 1. 1192, when Peisthetairos sees 

Iris coming through the air, he asks whether 

this is a vessel or a petasus. 

"Ovopa wor ti ; ; 

I am indebted for this note to the edition 
ut forth by Prof. Felton of Harvard (the 
riend of Charles Dickens) in 1849. He illus- 

trates the Greek line by the passage from 

Milton. trcHarD H. THornTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


ENGLISH CONTINGENT IN THE LAST CRUSADE 
S. viii. 343).—‘ The English Crusaders,’ by 


James C. Dansey, gives an account of all the 


English knights who engaged in Crusades— 
also their arms. In the seventh (?) Crusade, 


under Prince Edward, Dansey states that the 


under-mentioned persons were his followers : 
Walter de Molesworth, Hugh Kynnardsleye, 


Herbitus Chaworth, Pain Chaworth, Patric 
Chaworth, John St. Lo, Ralph Gorges, Otho 
de Grandeson, William de Latimer, Roger 
Leiburne (?), Sir John Hautville, William de 
Rythie, Brian Fitzalan, Lord of Bedale, John 
de Gayton (chamber valet to Prince Edward), 


William de Fienes (?). Mr. Rowe might find 


some information in Bentley’s ‘Excerpta, 


Lond., 1831. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Earurest European MENTION oF VEDAS 


(9% §S. viii. 464) —The passage in the book 
‘De Tribus Impostoribus’ for which Mr. 
CROOKE inquires is, no doubt, the following: 


“ Et Sectarii istorum, ut et Vedwe et Brachman- | 
norum ante mecc retro secula obstant collectanea, 
ut de Sinensibus nildicam. Tu, quiin angulo Europe 
hic delitescis, ista negligis, negas ; quam bene videas 
ipse. Eadem facilitate enim isti tua negant. Et 
quid non miraculorum superesset ad convincendos 
orbis incolas, si mundum ex Scorpionis ove conditum 
et progenitum terramque Tauri capiti impositam, et 
rerum prima fundamentis ex prioribus Il] Vedex 
libris constarent, nisi invidus aliquis Deorum filius 


hee III prima volumina furatus esset !” 


I think this is the only specific reference to 
the Vedas, though the Brahmins are named 
elsewhere. The authorship of the tract ‘De I 
Tribus Impostoribus’ has excited much Thence the tower represented the same idea 


curiosity and controversy, and its biblio- 
graphy is intricate. Of the original edition, 
dated mptic, only some three copies are 
| known, but there are modern reprints: that 
lof Philomneste Junior (7.e., Gustave Brunet), 
printed at Brussels in 1867, is based on the 
copy in the French Bibliothéque Nationale, 
whilst that of Emil Weller, printed at Heil- 
| bronn in 1876 (and earlier in 1846), is from 
‘the exemplar in the Kéniglichen Bibliothek 
at Dresden. There are also others. 
E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Mr. Crooke will find a full bibliographical 
account of the book, or supposed book, * De 
Tribus Impostoribus’ in the work ‘ Le Traité 
des Trois Imposteurs, et précédé d'une notice 
| philologique et bibliographique par Philom- 

neste Junior’ (7.e., Brunet), Paris and Brus- 
sels, 1867. A. CoLtrnewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


“YcLePING”” THE CuurcH (9 §. viii. 420, 
486).—The spelling of this word by the news- 
paper writer quoted in the first reference is 
mere priggishness; he deviates into right F 
when he says “or, as it is now put, ‘clip- 
ping’ the parish church.” “Clippan,” to 
clasp or embrace, is, of course, a real old 
English word, and is still the word most in 
use here in the West Country. (See ‘ West 
Somerset Word-Book,’ E.D.S.) 

The custom of “clipping the tower” was 
practised within living memory in_ the 
parishes of Wellington and Langford Bud- 
ville, but there is much uncertainty as to 
the dates on which it was observed. This is 
to be accounted for by the confusion of tradi- 
tion when the purpose of a custom became 
forgotten, and when, from some cause or 
other, the original dedication of the church 
became changed : a change that has happened 
at both the above parishes — Wellington, 
originally and down to 1500 St. Mary the 
Virgin, is now St. John Baptist; while at 
Langford St. James has become St. Peter 

Functions of forgotten origin in connexion 
| with churches usually came to be associated 
with the patron saint, and it should be noted 
that the traditional name of this one is not 
“clipping the church,” but “clipping the 
tower”; and thus I submit the true meaning 
is preserved. 

So far as I can ascertain, Hone’s account 
is correct. Whether at Easter or at Lady 
|Day (as we say), it was a spring per- 
formance, and both sexes took part in it, the 
essential point being the clipping, or sur- 
rounding the tower with joined hands. 
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as the maypole, whatever that may have 
been—a question into which we need not now 
inquire. The whole custom seems to be a 
survival of the ancient worship of the spirit 
of vegetation, whose cult was practised at 
various seasons of the year, but chiefly in 
the spring, when she had to be awakened and 
propitiated to put forth renewed vigour. 
“Clipping the tower” is, then, a vestige of 
old nature worship, and had nothing what- 
ever to do culehanlly with either churches or 
saints. F. T. Evworrny. 


Here we undoubtedly have the old English 
word to “clip,” meaning to embrace, to 
encircle with the arms. “Clipping and kiss- 
ing” was a phrase often employed to express 
the mutual embracing of a pair of lovers. 

Joun Hosson MaATrHuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

{*Clip” in this sense is Shakespearian. } 


Morro ror Door or House (9 viii. 
443, 469).—A very suitable Scottish motto for 
the door of any house is “ Better rue sit than 
rue flit” ; and if the arms of a country may 
be said to stand for the experiences of the 
royal bearers thereof, then the motto loses 
none of its aptness in that relation. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


There is a very interesting list of house 
mottoes, with their origins and significations, 
by William Norman Brown, F-.R.H.S., in 
Country Life, 8 April, 1899. Among them 
are several Scotch. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


In reply I suggest the words “ Enter ; you 
have been long expected” (Beaconsfield’s 
* Coningsby ’). Lu. Lioyp. 


Denuam, Larrp or Wisurets (9 8. viii. 
484).—The first of this family evidently was 
Symon Dennum, who on 16 June, 1506, was 
retoured heir -to his grandfather, John 
Liddaill, in the lands of Westschull, in the 
barony of Carnwith (in shire of Lanark). 

J. G. Wattace-J aMEs. 

Haddington. 


First Curistmas Carp viii. 504).— 
In the absence of a dated Christmas card 
prior to 1845, I believe the evidence is con- 
clusive that “Cuthbert Bede’’—the Rev. 
Edward Bradley—was the designer of the 
first printed Christmas card. Mr. Bradley 
entered Durham University in 1845, and at 
the end of his first year sent designs of a| 
picture card to Mr. Lambert, belonging to 
the well-known firm of printers and pub- 
lishers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be printed 
for private circulation at Christmas and 


New Year among his friends. During the 
following year Messrs. Lambert printed 
several of his designs for him; and for 
three or four years the private Christmas 
design was printed. The printers conceived 
the idea of putting such picture cards into 
the market, and in 1847-8 the first Christmas 
cards were offered for sale by Messrs. Lambert 
to the trade of Newcastle and district. These 
facts were given me by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who in 1845 was foreman printer for Lam- 
bert, and afterwards began business for him- 
self in 1847, when he did several engravings 
for Mr. Bradley. The date of the first sale of 
Christmas cards by stationers was confirmed 
on the authority of Messrs. Thomas & George 
Allan, the well-known stationers of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, who began business about 
that time, and at the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Bradley—“ Cuthbert Bede ”—informed me in 
the presence of Mr. Smith, then the oldest 
printer in the north of England, that there 
was no doubt about Messrs. Lambert's 
Christmas cards being the first on sale in 
England, and ‘“*Cuthbert Bede” being the 
first to design a picture card for Christmas 
greetings. Joun Rosrnson. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


Stone Putpit (9 §. viii. 325, 394, 489).— 
There is an excellent example of a stone 
pulpit, partly sunk in the wall, in the 
old refectory of the abbey at Beaulieu, 
Hants, a structure now used as the parish 
church. Here Margaret of Anjou took sanc- 
tuary after the battle of Barnet, and Perkin 
Warbeck in the reign of Henry VII. In the 
ruined abbey of Rievaulx, Yorkshire, may be 
seen the marks of the spot where the stone 
pulpit stood from which the monk read 
during meals. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MERCHANTS OF Lukes: MERCHANTS OF 
Luk (9 S. viii. 338, 481; ix. 35).—I am 
engaged in an investigation which closely 
involves the history of Lucchese merchants 
in England, and shall be very glad to receive 
references to any books, other than Rymer 
and Record Office Calendars, which your 
readers may kindly send. Those in unofficial 
documents, such as the work cited by Mr. 
Weare, will be especially valuable. 

Rosr. J. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


”=CuristMas Manx (9 S. viii. 
504).— The real Manx for Christmas is 
“ Nolick.” See Bishop Phillips’s Prayer-Book 
(1610) in Manx Society’s Publications, 
vol. xxxii. pp. 17, 51, 55. But it is now often 
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written Laa yn Ullick, the day of Christmas, 
the n of yn having attracted and absorbed 
the V of “Nolick,” very much in the same 
way as “a nadder” has become “an adder” 
(see ‘H.E.D.’). It will thus be seen that 
the word can certainly be identified with the 
Gaelic, Irish, and Welsh forms, and with the 
Latin origin, that are suggested at the above 
reference (see Manx Society’s vol. xxxiii. 
p. 139). Ernest B. Savace, M.A, FS.A. 


St. Thomas’s, Douglas. 


There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Ullig is the phonetic representation of the 
Gaelic Nollaig. The question is, how came the 
N to be lost? I woul suggest the following 
explanation. When the article y (yn) is 
prefixed (Gaelic an), we get y Nullig= 
the Nativity, and in process of time the 
initial V got transferred, making yn U/ilig ; 
just as in English the terms a nadder, a 
napron, with some others, became an adder, 
an apron, &c., by transference of the n to the 
article. C. 8. JERRAM. 

Oxford. 


THacKERAY’sS Earty Writincs (9 §. viii. 
383).—The sale of ‘ The Exquisites’ mentioned 
at the above reference was lot 922 in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale of December 17-20, 1898. See 
‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 1899, No. 2,209. 

W. Roperts. 


Tue Lownpes Morro (9 ix. 10).—The 
coat of arms exemplified and confirmed in 
the grant of augmentation of arms made to 
William Lowndes, Esq., in 1704, is at the 
present time used by several of the families 
representing the three original lines of 
descent, viz., of Winslow, of Astwood, and of 
Chesham, together with the motto “ Ways 
and Means,” which was probably adopted by 
Mr. Lowndes in relation to his office of 
Chairman of the Court of Ways and Means. 
I possess a copy of the grant and also a copy 
of the essay referred to. 

CHARLES LOWNDES. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue Youturut Year (9 §S. viii. 484).—I 
think the third line should begin “E gia le 
notti.” When I was travelling in Italy, in 
1883, I bought in Milan a copy of a very 
small edition of ‘La Divina Commedia,’ 
published by Sonzogno in that year, at the 
very small price of “una lira.” The notes, 
collected by Camerini, are copious and valu- 
able, and I have found the handy little 
volume a pleasant and instructive companion 
during many ae The note to the 
passage quoted at the above reference is, 


*Giovinetto, di fresco incominciato—comin- 


ciando I’ anno dal primo di gennaio, secondo 
lo stile romano.” And this note is based on 
Brunone Bianchi’s work on Dante, Florence, 
1863. W.S. 


Can this be the explanation of Dante’s 
— of the sun being in Aquarius when 
the year was young? The year of Julius 
Ceesar’s calendar, 45 B.c., began with January. 
This would be the civilian’s reckoning. The 
Church year began with Advent, a little 
before the winter solstice. Dante was a son 
of the Church and a disciple of Virgil. Was 
he not likely to think of the year as these 
authorities thought of it ? T. WILson. 

Harpenden. 


Dante was perhaps referring to the natural 
new year as perceptible in the sprouting of 
the new vegetation, just commencing by the 
end of January or the beginning of February. 
Or he may have had in mind the ecclesias- 
tical year, which commences at vespers of 
Saturday before the first Sunday in Advent, 
i.e., about the beginning of December. 

Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


‘* THERE IS A DAY IN SPRING” (9% viii. 
423, 511).—From_ Miss Smedley’s ‘Story of 
Queen Isabel.’ In 1887 the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review (Mr. Frank Harris) in- 
vited various writers to “name the one passage 
in all poetry which seems the finest” to them. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Church) gave the 
ten lines beginning as above as one of the 
quotations “recurring oftenest to his mind 
at the present time.” 

H. 8S. Murr, Surgeon-General. 


Tue Comrnc Coronation (9* viii. 485). 
—Fortunately it does not require a great 
deal of erudition to be able to answer the 
query of the Rev. Fatuer Ancus, but only 
access to a library and some knowledge as to 
where to look the subject up. Lingard says 
in his ‘ History of England ’:— 

‘On the feast of St. George, the king [James II.] 
and queen were crowned by the hands of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft in Westminster Abbey, after the 
usual form, but with the omission of the Communion 
service and a few minor ceremonies, which were 
confessedly of modern origin and had been intro- 
duced since the Reformation.” 

T. P. Armstrone. 


Prestpent Apams (9 §. viii. 485).—John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President of the United 
States of America, was probably of English 
“extraction,” but was born 11 July, 1767, in 
that part of Braintree, Mass., which was sub- 
sequently incorporated into a town by the 
name of Quincy. He was son of John 
Adams, and died in the Capitol at Washington 
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23 February, 1848. I do not deem it necessary 
to burden the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ with fur- 
ther particulars, but would refer A. L. W. P. 
to a pamphlet entitled ‘Token of a Nation’s 
Sorrow. Addresses in the Congress of the 
United States, and Funeral Solemnities on 
the Death of John Quincy Adams,’ second 
edition, Washington, 1848, 8vo, which con- 
tains much information respecting this 
worthy, as well as an of 


him. R. V. 


There is a pretty full notice of him in ‘The 
Penny Cyclopedia,’ which says that he was 
“of a family which had come from England 
at the first settlement of the colony.” There 
are lives of him by G. Gibbs, 1848, and C. F. 
Adams, 1851 C. 5. Warp. 


“In PeTToO” S, viii. 413).—The error to 
which attention is drawn by H. in construct- 
ing Italian phrases from corresponding French 
ones had once an amusing illustration in my 
experience. When in Italy my sister and [| 
were invited to dine at her “ 
a friend who constantly boasted that, knowing 
French well, she could get on anywhere in 
Italy by converting literally the French 
phrases into Italian. On the day appointed 
my sister was unwell and unable to go with 
me ; and when the “ padrone,’ who had been 
told to expect two extra, saw only one sit 
down, he asked my friend why the other lady 
had notcome. “Sua sorella non se porta bene,” 
replied my friend, which she thought the equi- 
valent of ne se porte bien. “Oh, never mind !” 
said the kindly looking compas- 
sionately at me, “let her come, let her come,” 
when I, laughing, had to explain to my friend | 
that she had told the padrone that my sister 
did not behave herself well enough at table 
to be invited out. K. M. Roperts. 

Condover. 


‘Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. VI. 
Lap—Leisurely. By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Some points of extreme interest are illustrated in 

the last instalment—a double section—of the great 

Dictionary. Modern editors of Shakespeare, so far 

as we know without exception—it is certainly the 

case in all the editions we have consulted, includ. 
ing the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare’—have in ‘ King 

Henry VIII.’ altered into /egatine the “‘ legative” 

of the First Folio. Dr. Schmidt even, in his 

admirable ‘Shakespeare Lexicon,’ falls into the 
same error. The Dictionary shows, however, that 

/egative was in use from 1537 to 1886. This furnishes 

a further proof how dangerous it is to tamper with 


” with | 


Shakespeare, and how frequently increasing know- 
ledge vindicates his true text from the conjectures of 
the commentator and the phrase-mender. Lastery, 
which, on the strength of Spenser, appears in most 
dictionaries, is shown to be a ghost-word. The 
passage in which it appears— 

Polisht ivory 
Which cunning Craftesmans hand hath overlaid 
With faire Vermilion or pure lastery— 

occurs in ‘The Faérie Queene,’ book ii. canto ix. 
stanza 41. We quote from the edition of 1609. The 
word should, however, be castory, a colour extracted 
from castoreum. It is a misprint which was duly 
corrected in the errata to the tirst edition. Under 
lavender, the current hypothesis that /arenduda, in 
medieval Latin, is a corrupt form of /arandu/a, and is 
connected with /avanda, washing, is not favoured, 
the sense development from washing to a non- 
essential adjunct thereto not seeming plausible. 
The resemblance of larendu/a to calendula, mari- 
rold, is obvious. M. Paul Meyer, the eminent 
‘rench scholar, suggests /ivindu/a for ** lividula,” 
“livid.” Prof. Skeat derives /awn, fine linen, from 
Laon, in France, where there was a manufactory of 
linen. Lawn=a glade in its original form is /aund,. 
Larder is detined as ** a room or closet in which meat 
(? originally bacon) and other provisions are stored.” 
Should Corporal Gregory Brewster's constant inter- 
jection in Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ A Story of Waterloo,’ 
** Lardy ! Lardy !” tind a place beside /ardy dardy ? 
Larrikin, which is chiefly Australian, is said to be 
of uncertain origin, being first known in Melbourne 
shortly before 1870. Popular suggestions concerning 
its use are not accepted. Lasher=the body of water 
that lashes or rushes over a barrier or weir, is said 
to be chiefly local (on the Thames). A well-known 
name for such a spot on the Aire at Bingley, Yorks, 
is ‘the lasher.” A lateen sail—which is, of course, 
a Latin sail—is not heard of until early in the 
eighteenth century. Under /ather we find a 
quaint quotation from Bailey’s * Erasmus’s Col- 
loquies’: ‘Such as by the Lather of Tears, and 
Soap of Repentance have washed away their Pol- 
lutions.” The use of /ather as a verb=to thrash, is, 
we suppose, dialectal. It used to be familiar. 
That pretty word /affice—pretty, at least, in its 
suggestion—is derived from “‘lath.” Lay occupies 
the most space of any word in the section. To 
our surprise, since we thought it a modern word, 
to laze=to enjoy oneself lazily, dates back to the 
sixteenth century, being used by Robert Greene. 
That abominable word /eaderette tirst intrudes into 
the language in 1880. ‘‘When Little’s leadless 
yistol met his eye,” from ‘ English Bards and Scotch 

eviewers,’ is naturally the first quotation under 
/eadless. In this, as in other parts of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ the supremacy overall rivals is maintained, 
and the work remains a source of undying informa- 
tion and delight. 


The Last Words (Real and Traditional) of Dis- 
tinguished Men and Women. Collected from 
Various Sources by Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
(New York, Fleming H. Revell Company.) 

Witn the limitations conveyed in its title, this 

work is not quite what it professes to be. This is 

of little consequence, since it is an edifying and an 
entertaining work of a kind of which the Anglo- 

Saxon race does not soon tire, and may be read 

with the certainty of interest and the possibility of 

advantage. ‘ Deathbed Utterances,’ though inaccu- 
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rate so far as those are concerned who died in 
action or on the scaffold, would more clearly indi- 
cate the character of the work. It would be 
interesting to trace, were such a thing possible, 
how many so-called last words are exact. That 
the last word of Charles I. was ** Remember!” may 
probably be accepted. The ** Don’t let poor Nelly 
starve,” though it was possibly said by Charles IL., 
appears apocryphal. ‘* I beg pardon, T have been an 
unconscionable time dying,” is just as defensible ; 
and “Give Monsieur Dairolles a chair” have been 
advanced as the very last words of all. The first 
utterance given is that of Dr. Adams, the author of 
‘Roman Antiquities’: ‘It is growing dark, boys. 
You may go.” This isa quite nat ural sentence of 
a dying schoolmaster, and the words have been put 
in the mouth of Dr. Arnold. ‘ Animula, vagula, 
blandula,” &c., will ever be associated with the 
Emperor Adrian, but cannot easily have been his 
last words. Two utterances are said to be assigned 
to Rabelais: ** Let down the curtain, the farce is 
over,” and “I am going to the great perhaps” (‘‘Je 
vais chercher un grand peut-étre”). He is also said 
to have wrapped himself in a domino and said, 
* Beati sunt qui moriuntur in Domino.” A vast 
majority of the sayings are naturally pious. Some 
of the most striking rest on the authority of Foxe 
of the ‘Acts and Monuments’ If Lei; gh Hunt's 
last words were ‘**‘ Deep dream of peace,” the self- 
quotation is at least pardonable. Gainsboroug sh’s 
* We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of 
the company,” is one of the most satisfactory. 
What is the authority for Gambetta’s gloomy fore- 
boding, ** 1 am lost, and there is no use ‘todeny it 
and that of George 1V.’s almost cheery utterance, 
“Wally (Sir Walthen Waller, his page], what is 
this? It is death, my boy; they have deceived 
me”? Many utterances of American soldiers are 
new tous. Those who supply columns of edifying 
anecdotes to the newspapers will tind the book a 
treasure-house. An admirably apt passage from 
Montaigne constitutes a capital preface. 


” 


The History of the Family of Sherborn. 
Davies Sherborn. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 


THovcn it but two names to the! 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ the family 
of Sherborne or Sherburne of Stonyhurst and else- 
where stands fairly conspicuous in English annals. 
Strong Roman Catholics and devoted Loyalists, 
its members swell the lists of recusants and are 
in constant hot water during the period of Common- 
wealth rule and under the early Hanoverian kings. 
Their family history has been traced by Mr. Charles 
Davies Sherborn, the son of the eminent painter- 

etcher C. W. 
book which is in many respects a model of the class 
of work. Records concerning the family have 
appeared in Whitaker’s ‘ Whalley > and his 
‘Craven,’ in Gerard’s ‘ History of Stonyhurst 
College,’ in various local histories, the Gent/eman’s 
Mayazine, and other books and periodicals. The 
earliest member of the Lancashire - Yorkshire 


family is Robert de Sherborn, according to the | 


Stow MS. grandson of Geotfrey TArbalastier, 


whose name appears in the Feet of Fines in a 
tine made at Westminster 25 June, 1200. With 
Sir Nicholas Sherborn, died 16 December, 1717, the 
direct line of the Sherborns came to an end. 
Branches of the family settled in various places, 
Wolfhouse, Heysham, Ribbleton, Little Mitton, 
Dighton, Dutton, Odiham, and elsewhere, and some 


By Charles 


Sherborn, himself a descendant, in a | 


of the members are naturally located in the United 
States. The name has been spelt two score 
different ways, including such forms as Schyre- 
bourne, Churborne, and Cherbron. There is also 
a family of Shernborn of Shernborn, near Hun- 
stanton, in Norfolk, which is said to be traceable 
to the Conquest. Such researches as Mr. Sherborn 
has made fail to trace any connexion between the 
two. As to the origin of the name Sherborn, the 
author quotes two letters from Prof. Skeat, for 
the conciasions in which the reader must turn to 
the book. Concerning Robert de Sherborne or Sher- 
burn, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 1536 at the 
reputed age of ninety-six, no successful t 
to trace the descent has been made. The ‘ 
gives no particulars of birth, and all that Mr. "Sher- 
born has discovered about him is that he used 
the Sherborn-Bailey arms. Sir Edward Sherburne 
or Sherborn, 1618-1702, the other man mentioned 
in the‘ D.N.B.,’ is, from the literary standpoint, the 
most eminent of his race. He descended from 
the Stonyhurst stock, but is classed under Sher- 
born of London, Essex, and Southants. He suc- 
seeded his father as Clerk of the Ordnance, joined 
the king’s standard at Nottingham, was at 
Edgehill and Oxford, and was deprived of his 
place by the House of Lords. His library—one 
of the best of the day—was seized, and he was 
for a time dependent upon the charity of Thomas 
Stanley, the poet, his kinsman, to whom he 
dedicated his ‘ Salmacis, Lyrian, and Sylvia, 
Lydia, The Rape of Helen,’ &c. Shirley, the 
dramatist, was also among his friends. In the 
case of the Sherborns of Stonyhurst a connected 
history is supplied. Sir Richard Sherborn, 1526- 
1594, who held the Stonyhurst and adjacent pro- 
erties for fifty-seven years, was conspicuous in 
lane ashire history, and seems to have been a high- 
handed and turbulent gentleman with a keen eye 
to the main chance. Retaining the goodwill of 
four successive monarchs, Henry VIIL, Edward V Teo 
Mary, and Elizabeth, he must have been a time- 
| server, but stuck to his allegiance to the Church of 
Rome. In the ‘Calendar of State Pa upers: Domestic 
| Series, 1591,’ we are told that he and his family are 
recusants, and do not go to church, or, if they do, 
stop their ears with wool lest they should hear. 
| Other enormities are charged against him, and he 
| is believed to be a Jesuit. His Roman Catholicism 


was, however, winked at, and he was allowed to 
have a chapel with priest. Among the charges 
against him were that he laid too high taxes tor 
soldiers on the inhabitants of Lancashire, that he 
threatened to hang constables by martial law if 
they did not collect taxes, that he was guilty of 
incest and adultery, and that, though worth more 
than 1,000/. a year, he never lent money to Queen 
Elizabeth. Concerning a Charles Sherborn, of 
Bedfont, an engraver of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, information will be found in 
8 S. iv. 358. All one can do is to dip into the 
book and furnish matter which is of family and not 
seldom of historic interest. Mary Winifreda Sher- 
born, born 22 November, 1692, married Thomas, 
eighth Duke of Norfolk. Other distinguished 
| marriages are reported, A special feature in an 
} excellent book is an index to all the Sherborns 
f ho have been traced. A frontispiece by Mr. 


Charles W. Sherborn gives from roll of arms, 
circa 1514, the armorial bearings of Thomas Sher- 
born and those of four other members of the family, 
including the Bishop of Chichester. 
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King Horn: a Middle-English Romance. Edited 
from the Manuscripts by Joseph Hall, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuovert presumably the earliest of the English 
romances, ‘King Horn’ is an excellent specimen of 
the sanely narrative kind. The work has been fami- 
liar to scholars from the edition of the MS. Gg. 4, 
27, 2, in the Cambridge University Library, edited, 
1866, by Mr. J. Rawson Lumley, with fragments of 
other poems, for the Early English Text Society. 
Under the care of Mr. Joseph Hall, head master of 
the Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, the three 
MSS. known to exist have been printed opposite 
each other, two on one page and the other facing. 
With them are given an introduction, essays 
on grammar and metre, an account of the story, 
notes, glossary, and index of names, together with, 
in an appendix, the romance of * Horn Child.’ Not 
easy is it to exaggerate the care or the labour 
involved in the production of the book, the chief 
interest of me A is naturally philological. It 
speaks well for our improvement in scholarship 
that works of this class, long left to the Germans, 
are now undertaken by Englishmen, and executed 
at our great university presses. 


The Cathedral Church of Manchester. By the Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir the latest addition to Bell’s admirable ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral Series” is less interesting than some of the 
previous volumes, it is because the edifice with 
which it deals is also less interesting. In spite of 
the additions that have been made to it in recent 
days, it issmall in comparison with the great cathe- 
drals, and even with some abbey chure ches. Neither 
the style of the architecture nor the historical 
associations can be regarded as particularly impres- 
sive. It has neither transept nor central tower, 
no cloister walls with surrounding walks, and its | 
environment is poor and unpleasing. So dark, 
moreover, is the interior that in the height of 
summer it cannot be seen without the aid of | 
artificial light, and in winter the gas is practically | 
always burning. Much work (some of it beautiful) 
is there that will repay a visit, especially in the 
screens. The ancient rood screen is, indeed, a fine 
piece of work. It is long since we saw the church ; 
our recollections of it, even when freshened up by 
the well-executed photographs, are but dim, and 
we have no immediate purpose of revisiting it. In 
the same volume Mr. Perkins includes a short 
history and description of the collegiate building 
known as Chetham’s Hospital. 


Aw old and valued contributor, Mr. A. G. Reid, 
of Auchterarder, died on 12 December last, after a 
short illness. He was seventy-seven years of age, 

and one of the oldest and best-known members of | 
the legal profession in Perthshire. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, where he took some of 
the highest honours. He attained his jubilee asa 
procurator in June, 1897, when he was presented 
with an address expressing appreciation of his 
honourable career and of his eminence in literary 
and antiquarian pursuits. He recently published 
*The Annals of Auchterarder’ and * Memorials of 
Strathearn.’ He also edited ‘The Diary of Andrew | 


Hay of Craignethan, 1659-60,’ with introduction 
and notes. This has just been issued by the Scottish 
History Society. For some years past scarcely a 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ has appeared without some 


contribution from his pen. Among many of general 


interest was one on ‘Cervantes and Burns’ (9 §, 
iv. 144), i in which he called attention to one of the 
tales in the ‘ Exe mplary Novels’ of Cervantes, ‘ The 
Dialogue between Two Dogs,’ and its resemblance 
to ‘The Twa Dogs’ of Burns. 


A CORRESPONDENT reminds us that we passed 
without comment the number for 2001 of the 
Scarborough Post, a supplement to the first 
number of the new century, and declares that the 
paper was not only a jeu «esprit, but a carefully 
thought-out forecast, which in a century (a long 
time to wait) will be profoundly interesting. The 
paper was suggested nn Sir George Sitwell, who is 
velieved to be responsible for many of the articles. 
It was sprung without notice upon the public, and 
arrested much attention. We admit A neglect ; 
but the space we can devote to reviews is so small, 
and the dees upon it are so considerable, we are 
driven to selection, and much matter of interest is 
crowded out. We have not kept the brochure, and 
can only give publicity to what is said about it. 


‘Notes AND QUERIES’ FOR SALE (9™ 8, vii. 387, 
520; viii. 76).— At the present date the thirty- 
one half-yearly volumes issued between July, 1853, 
and December, 1868, viz., I** S. viii. to 4% S. ii., are 
offered for 2/. 2s. at Bright’s Stores, 22 and 23, 
Town Hall Avenue, Bournemouth. 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 


Rotices to Gorresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 


| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

M. 8S. T. (‘Of love which never its earthly 
close’ 7 This is the opening line of Tennyson's 

‘Love and Duty,’ p. 92 of Macmillan’s complete 
edition in one volume. 

R. M., Brussels (*‘ Collection of Posters ”).—This 
application is only suited to our advertisement 

Corricenpum.—P. 25, col. 1. 1. 29, for ‘‘Canon 
Teignmouth Shaw” read Shore. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 


WHITAKER’S 


ALMANACK 


WILL IN FUTURE BE ISSUED AS A 


NET BOOK. 


Sewed, | Half bound, 


with Supplement, 


1s. | 19 0 2. 2s. 6d. 


NET. NET. 


London: J, WHITAKER & SONS, Limtrep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


READY EARLY IN JANUARY, 1902. 
Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Full dark blue morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 


4s. 6d. net. 


WHITAKER’S 


PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, 


and COMPANIONAGE. 


The Cheapest and Handiest Work on the Titled Classes ever issued. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, LimiTED, 12, Warwick Lane, E,C. 
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A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ALUMNI OXONIENSES: the Members of the U agg = of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, 
and Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matriculation Register of the 
University, Alphabetically Arranged. Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. + awn M.A., 
from 1500 to 1886. Beautifully illustrated. & vols. royal 8vo 


GRAPHIC ARTS, THE: a Treatise on the Varieties of heme Painting, and Engraving by 


P. G. HAMBKTON,. 54 Illustrations. Folio 
KAYE, oi F.R.S., MALLESON, Col. G. B., F.S.1. HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR | 


DIA. With an Analytical Index, Plans, &c. 7 vols. Svo 
LINGARD, J.—-HISTORY OF ENGLAND. (Library Edition.) 10 ... oo one 
LONDON, OLD AND NEW: a Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. In 6 vols. 
each containing about 200 Illustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and IL. are by oo — 


BURY; Vols. III. to VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. 6 vols. in 3 

LONG, G.—DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 5 vols. 8vo... o 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Historic, Rare, and Unique. The Selection, tnidatien on 
Descriptive Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Illustrated by a Series of 50 Plates, printed in 
Colours from Drawings by WM. GIBB. 1 vol. folio, superfine paper. Impression limited 

(Aalf-morocco) 

HAMILTON, W.—DATED BOOK-PLATES (Ex- cael, with a Treatise on their Gage and 
Development. With about Illustrations. 4to 

SEEBOHM, HENRY.—THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION ‘OF THE CHARA- 
DRIIDAL, or the Plovers, Sandpipers, Suipes, and their Allies. With numerous Wood 
Kugravings and 21 Plates of Birds, Coloured by Hand. Only 500 copies printed. 4to 

GRIMBLE, A—THE DEER FORESTS OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated by A. THORBURN. 
Large Paper, only 500 copies printed. Folio on (net) 

BALZAC, HONORE DE—LA COMEDIE HUMAINE OF. Translated by KATHERINE 
PRESCOTT WORMELKY. lilustrated with 280 Original Designs by French Artists, also 280 
Replicas on India oe aap in ae ure by Goupil & Co., Paris. In 40 volumes, 
royal 8vo (polished buckram, gilt top) (net) 

BEWICK, T. THOMAS ; his Life ante, By ROBERT ROBINSON. With 200 beautiful Illus- 
trations depicting the best Specimens of the Art of the Famous Wood Engraver. Royal 8vo ‘i 

BROWN, FORD MADOX: a Record of his Life and Work. By FORD M. HUEFFER. With 
numerous [Ilustrations. 8vo (handsomely bound) 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE, The History of. ‘By E. LAW, B. A. Ilusteated with aaecaaes ings. 
Ktchings, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. 8VO ... 

KERAMIO ART OF JAPAN AND JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. By G. A. 

UDSLEY and J. L BUWKS. Numerous Cuts and Illustrations in Gold and Colours. 2 vols. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT: its en acta and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WH KATLEY, F.5.A., based on s Handbook. Edition on Laid ) 3 vols. 
medium 8vo 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF BEDFORDSHIRE: their Traditions 

and Peculiar Uses. By [THOMAS NORTH, P.S.A, With Illustrations. Royal 8vo ove 


SURREY BELLS AND IONDOR BELI- FOUNDERS : a Contribution to the Compara: 
tive Study of Bell inscriptions. By J . STAHLSCHMIDT. Koyal Svo ia 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF their Founders, Traditions, 
and Peculiar Uses. By the late THOMAS NORTH, F.S.A. a and Kdited by J.C. L. 
STAHLSCHMIDT. With Illustrations. Royal 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF KENT: their Inscriptions Founders, om and Traditions, With 
Iliustrations. Royal svc... 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
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